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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Mixepv with much unmerited sar- 
easm, a great deal of shrewdness 
and truth will be found ia the follow- 


ing extract from an Essay in Bald- | 


win’s London Magazine, “ On the 
difference between speaking. and 
writing.”” It is certainly cleverly 
written, but no great difficulty would 
be found in coufuting many of the 
assertions ; and the late speech of 
Mr. Brougham on the Education of 
the Poor, would, of itself, go far in 
proving that the House of Commons 
is not all made up of routine and 
common-place :— 

* It may appear, at first sight,that 
here are a number of persons got 
twugether, picked out from the whole 
nation, who can speak at all times, 
upon all subjects, in the most exem- 
plary manner: but the fact is, they 
only repeat the same things over and 
uver on the same subjects; and 
they obtain credit for general capa- 
city and ready wit, like Chaucer's 
Monk, who, by having three words 
of Latin always in his mouth, passed 
fur a great scholar. 


\ Tew termes coude he, two « ree, 
Lhat be lerned out of som e dec ree; 
No wonder is, he herd it all the day. 

* Try them on any other subject 


wut of doors,and see ho® svon the ex 
tempore wit and wisdom. * will halt 
for it.” See how tew of those who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
House of Commons have done any 


thing out of it--how tew that have, 
shine there! Read over the collec- 
tions of old Debates, twenty, forty, 


eighty, a hundred years ago: they 
are the same, matatis mutandis, as 


those of yesterday. You wonder to 
? 


see how little has been added— you 
grieve that so little has been fost. 
Even in their own favourite topics, 
how much are they to seek! They 


still talk gravely of the Sinking Kund 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel, which has 
been for some time exploded as a 
juggle by Mr. Place of Charing- 
Cross; and a few of the principles 
f Adam Smith, which every one else 
acquainted with long since, 


‘ 


as been 
’ th. ‘ s 





are just now beginning to dawn on 
the collective understanding of the 
two Houses of Parliament. Instead 
of an exuberance of precious matter, 
you have the same meagre standing 
dishes for every day in the year. 
You must serve an apprenticeship 
to a want of originality, to a suspen- 
sion of thought and feeling. You 
are in a go-cart of prejudice s—in a 
regularly constructed machine of 
pretexts and precedents :— you 
are not only to wear the livery of 
other men’s thoughts, but there is a 
House of Commons jargon which 
must be used for every thing. A 
man of simplicity and independence 
of mind cannot easily reconcile him- 
self to all this formality and mam- 
mery ; yet woe to him that shall at- 
tempt todiscard it! You can no more 
move against the stream of custom 
than you can make way against a 
crowd of people : the mob of Lords 


‘and gentlemen will notlet you speak 


or think but as they do; you are 
hemmed in, stifled, pinioned, pressed 
to death—and if you make one 
false step, are ‘‘ trampled under the 
hoofs of a swinish multitude!” ‘alk 
of mobs ! Is there any body of peo- 
ple that has this characterin a more 
consummate degree than the Hous: 
of Commons? Is there any set ot 
men that determines more by acela- 
mation, and less by deliberation and 
individual conviction ? that is mov- 
ed more en masse, in its aggregate 
capacity, as brute force and physi- 
cal number’ that judges with more 
Midas ears, blind and sordid, with- 
out discrimination of right and 
wrong? The greatest test of courage 
I ean perceive is, to speak truth iu 
tlhe House of Commons. I havi 
heard Sir Francis Burdett say things 
there which F could not enough: ad- 
mire; and which he could not 
have ventured upon saying, if, be 

sides his honesty, he had not been a 
man of fortune, of family, of charac- 
ter—and a very good-looking man 
into the bargain! Dr. Johnson had 
i wish to try bis hand in the Hous: 
of Cominons: an elephant might 
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well have been introduced there, in 
all the forms. Sir William Curtis 
makes a better firgure. Either he 
or the Speaker (Onslow) must bave 
resigned. The orbit of his intellect 
was not the one in which the intet- 
lect of the House moved, by ancient 
privilege. His commop-places were 
not their common-places. Even 
Horne Tooke failed, with all his éact, 
his self-possession, his ready talent, 
and hislong practice at the hustings. 
He had weapons of his own with 
which he wished to make play, and 
did not lay his hand upon the esta- 
blished levers for wielding the 
House of Commons. <A succession 
of dry, sharp-pointed sayings, which 
come in excellently well in the 
pauses or quick turns of conyersa- 
tion, do not make a speech. A se- 
ries of drops is not a stream. Be- 
sides, he had been in the practice of 
rallying his guests and tampering 
with his subject; and this ironical 
ione did not suit his new situation. 
He had been used to “ give his own 
little senate laws ;” and when he 
found the resistance of the great 
one more than he could manage, he 
shrunk back from the attempt, dis- 
heartened and powerless. It is no- 
thing that aman can talk (the better, 
the worse itis for him), unless he can 
talk in trammels: he must not run 
out of the course !—The worse thing 
a man cap do is to set up for a wit 
there—or rather (I should say) for a 
humourist—to say odd out-of-the- 
way things, to ape a character, to 
play the clown or the wag in the 
House. This is the very forloru hope 
of a parliamentary ambition. They 
may tolerate it till they know what 
you are at, but nolonger. It may 
succeed once or twice, but the third 
time you will be sure to break your 
neck. They know nothing of you, 





the House between wind and water” 
in this way, who made sport for 
the members, and kept his own dig- 
nity (in our time at least), was Mr. 
Windham. He carried on the traffic 
in parliamentary conundrums and 
enigmas with great eclat for more 
than one season. He mixed up a 
vein of characteristic eccentricity 
with a suceession of far-fetched and 
curious speculations,very pleasantly. 
Extremes meet—and Mr. Windham 
overcame the obstinate attachment 
of his hearers to fixed opinions by 
the force of paradoxes. He startled 
his bed-rid andience effectually. A 
paradox was a treat to them, on the 
score of novelty at least: “ the 
sight ofone,” according to the Scotch 
proverb, “ was gocd for sore eyes.” 
So Mr. Windham humoured them 
in the thing for once. He took all 
sorts of commonly received doctrines 
and notions (with an understood re- 
serve)—reversed them, and set up a 
fanciful theory of his own instead 
The changes were like those ina 
pantomime. Ask the first old woman 
you met her opinion on any subject, 
and you could get atthe stateswan’s, 
for his would be just the contrary : 
he would be wiser than the old wo- 
man at anv rate. If a thing had 
been thought cruel, he would prove 
that it was humane ; if barbarous, 
manly; if wise, foolish ; if sense, 
nonsense. His creed was the anti- 


| thesis of common sense—loyalty ex- 


cepted. Ecqnomy he could turn 


| into ridiculefas * a saving of cheese- 


or your whims—nor have they time | 


to look at a puppet-show, 
look only at the stop-watch, my 
Lord !” Wevhave seen a very lively 
sally of this sort which failed lately. 


* They | 


The House of Commons is the last | 


place where a man will draw ad- 
miration by making a jest of his 
own charaeter. But if he has a miad 
to make a jest of humanity, of |i- 
iberty, and of common sense and de- 
cency, he will succeed well enough. 

The only person who ever’ hit 


parings and candle-ends ;” and 
total failure was with him “ nega- 
tive success.” He had no occasion, 
in thus setting up for original think 

ing, to inquire into the truth or false- 
hood of any proposition, but to as- 
certain whether it was currently be- 
lieved in, and then to contradict it, 
point-blank. He made the vulgar 
prejudices of others ** servile minis- 
ters” to his own solecisms. Ht was 
not easy always to say whether he 
was in jest or earnest—but he con- 
trived to hitch 
into the midst of some grave debate ; 
the House had their laugh for no- 
thing ; the question got into shape 
again, and Mr. Windham was al- 
lowed to have been more brilliant 
than cver. 


his extravagancies | 
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Description of Cheddar Cliffs. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHEDDAR 
CLIFFS. 


“ CHeppour, a good husband 
tounlet to Axbridge, lyith on the 
roots of the Mendupe hills,”* two 
miles south-east from Axbridge, and 
eight north-west from Wells. The 
bounds of the parish extend from the 
middle of the summit of Mendip a 
considerable way into the moors, and 
it consists of a great variety of soil 
and surface. The situation is ren- 
dered exceedingly fine by the con- 
tract between the lofty brow of Men- 
dip on the one hand, and the rich 
extensive level of the moors on the 
other. The steep slopes of the hill 
are continually diversified, in some 
parts excavated into deep recesses, 
and in others swelling out into bold 
protuberances, adorned with hang- 
ing woods, which, in autumn espe- 
cially, exhibit in their foliage the 
richest variety of tints and shades. 

The parish stands at the bottom of 
the hill, somewhat elevated above 
the level of the moors. It formerly 
had a considerable market, but that 
has been discontinued for more than 
a century; the market-cross, a eon- 
siderable hexagonal stone building, 
stil exists in good preservation. 
There are two fairs for cattle and 
Sheep, the 4th of May and 29th of 
October. There is a very consider- 
able manufacture of paper, and many 
of the poor are employed in spinning 
and knitting hose. <A considerable 
part of the lands in this and the ad- 
jacent parishes being rich moors, 
this place has long been justly cele- 
brated for making cheese, which is 
indeed superior in quality to most in 
England, and has ever been com- 
pared with the production of the vats 
af Parma. 

But what most distinguishes the 
place, and occasions it to be visited 
by travellers, is that stupendous 
chasm called Cheddar Cliffs, which is 
certainly the most striking scene of 
the kind in Great Britain. This vast 
chasm runs across the south-west 
ridge of the hill from top to bottom, 
extending in a north-east winding 
direction more than a mile in length, 
and then branching off by two pass- 
ages, in the form of a Y, by an easy 
ascent, to the top of Mendip. At the 
entrance from the town, nine small 

* Leland’s Itin, vol. 6, p.9 
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springs, as pure as crystal, bursts 
from the foot of the cliffs, all within 
the space of about thirty feet, and 
joining together,within forty yards of 
their source, form a broad rapid ri- 
ver, of very fine clear water. The bed 
of this river is a sand mixed with 
shingles, and in many places almost 
covered with broken fragments of 


| stone and small rocks, rising above 


the surface of the water. On these 
are many curious aquatic plants, po- 
lypodies, aspleniums, and confervas, 
which being kept in coatinual mo- 
tion by the stream, broken by many 
little falls from ledges of natural 
rocks, render the scene uncommonly 
beautiful. On many of these rocks 


| is found a curious kind of fresh wa- 


ter patella, or limpet, shaped like a 
truncated cone, of a bluish and am- 
ber colour, pellucid and beautifully 
striated with lines of bright purple. 
This river contains trout, eel, and 
roach, and a few years ago turned 
thirteen mills, within half a mile of 
its source. After winding through 


| diferent parts of the town, it enters 


the moors, and discharges itself into 

the Ax. 

“ And Chedder for meer grief lds teen he could 
not wreake, 

Gusbt forth so forceful streames, that he was 
like to breake 

The greater banks of Ax, as from his motl.er’s 
cave 

He wandred towards the sea.""® 


From this remarkable water thus 
issuing out of the towering cliffs this 
place derives the name of Cheddar 
(Ced signifying a brow, or conspicu- 
ous height, and dwr water), by which 
is significantly expressed iis situa- 
tion at the foot of lofty rocks, wash- 
ed by a copious stream. 

Beyond the spring-head, the en- 
trance opens into the chasm, which 
is in many places very narrow, and 
scattered over with rude loose frag- 
ments of fallen rocks. The stone is 
of various kinds: some almost black, 
and extremely hard and ponderous, 
containing a considerable quantity 
of iron; others a kind of marble, 
veined with a dusky red, which burns 
into strong lime; and a third sort 
appears to be coral in a fossil state, 
of which there are several sorts, some 
full of small stars, and others in large 
buds, finely striated from a centre, 

Proceeding in this winding pass- 
age, the cliffs rise on either hand, in 
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the most picturesque forms, some of 
them being near eight hundred feet 
high, and terminating in craggy py- 
ramids. On the right hand several 
of them are perpendicular to the 
height of four hundred feet, and re- 
sembte the shattered battlements of 
vast castles. On the left hand, or 
west side, are two also of this form, 
which lean over the valley with a 
threatening aspect, and the tops of 
many others, at the height of several 
hundred feet, project over the heads 
of the spectators with terrific gran- 
deur. In general, the swelling pro- 
jections on the one hand stand op- 
posed to corresponding hollows on 
the other, which is a strong indica- 
tion that this immense gap was 
formed by some dreadful convulsion 
of the earth. On the right hand the 
cliffs are steeper than on the left, and 
are generally inaccessible, but beaa- 








Des rzption of Cheddar Cliffs.— Account of the Botoeud Rs 


|; cavern a poor woman, a few ycars 


tifully interspersed with ivy, shrubs, | 


small yew, and other trees, which 
grow out of the fissures of the rocks 
up to their very summits. Many cu- 
rious plants, such as aspleniums, li- 
ver-wort, sengreen, polypody, and 


thalictrum, or meadow-rue, and par- | 


ticularly the dianthus-glaucus, or 
crimson mountain-pink, peculiar to 
this place, arc found here in great 
plenty, and on the rocky summit of 
Mendip. 

In the sides of the cliffs are five 
considerable caverns; one of them, 
the entrance into which is near one 
hundred feet high from the valley, 
contains many stalactical produc- 
tions, spars, and erytalizations, and 
also the lac lunca, or white soft ar- 
gilaceous earth, growing like a fun- 
gus, very light and pliable. The sta- 
Jactites are generally found in no- 
dules or crusts, from one to three 
inches thick, swelling out of the clefts 
of the rocks within the cavern, and 
some pieces of it, when cut, take an 
execllent polish. This cavern is rug- 
ged and uneven, but contains some 
spacious vaults, of a vast height, the 
natural arches of which present an 
awful appearance, and fine echoes 
are reverberated within their walls. 
The vaults extend, in a winding di- 
rection to the north-east, more than 
three hundred yards under the hill. 
Another smaller cavern extends 


about twenty yards, but does not af- 


ford much that is curious: in this 


} 


ago, had her solitary residence. 

In passing along this valley its 
awful scenery is continually chang- 
ing; but to observe all its beauties 
it must be traversed backwards and 
forwards. In doing this there will 
be found ten points of view which 
are grand beyond description, and 
where the prospects exhibit that wild 
and tremendous magnificence which 
cannot fail of impressing the mind 
of the spectator with awe and asto- 
nishment at the works of that Power, 
whose voice even the obdurate rocks 
obey, and retire. 

Stupendous, however, as_ these 
cliffs are, the top of Mendip is some 
hundred feet higher, sloping up- 
wards from their tops in a gentle 
ascent, and affording a most exten- 
sive prospect over the southern and 
western parts of the county, a consi- 
derable part of Wilts and Dorset, 
the Bristol Channel, the Holmes, and 
a long range of the coast of Wales. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BOTOCUDOS, 
A SAVAGE TRIBE OF BRAZIL. 


[As given in Maximilian’s Travels.} 


In the woods on the banks of the 
river St. Matthew, the uncivilised 
Indians are very numerous, and they 
all live in constant warfare with the 
whites in this part of the country. 
In the course of the last year seven- 


| teen persons were killed by them. 


The northern bank is haunted by the 
Patachos, Cumanachos, Machalias 
(called by the Portuguese Macha- 
caris, they themselves cannot pro- 
nounce them well), and other tribes, 
as far as Porto Seguro. The Boto- 
cndos also are numerous, and said 
to be chiefly in possession of the 
south bank ; they are feared by the 
other tribes, and are considered as 
enemies by the rest, who, on account 


| of their interior numbers,make com- 


mop cause againstthem. The plan 
tations belonging to a fazenda higher 
up the river were frequently robbed 


| by the savages, till the proprietor 





cevised a singular expedient to get 
rid of these hostile visitors. He 
loaded an iron cannon, which was at 
the fazenda, with pieces of old lead 
and iron, fastened the lock of a mus- 
ket to it, placed it in the narrow 
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Account of ihe Botocudos. 4 


path, by which the savages always 


and I was just about to pick one up, 


used to come in.a column, and laid | when I was suddenly surprised by 


apiece of wood across the path which 
was counected with the trigger by 
means of astring. The savages ap- 
peared in the dusk of the evening, 
and trod on the piece of wood, as 
had been intended. When the peo- 
ple of the fazenda hastened to the 
spot to see the result, they found the 
cannon burst, and thirty. Indians 
killed and mutilated, some still on 


} 


the spot, and others scattered in the | 


woods, The cries of the fugitives 
are said to have been heard far 
around, Since this terrible destruc- 
tion the fazenda is said not to have 
been again disturbed by the savages. 

It was at Villa Vicosa that the 
author first saw these savages, of 
whom he says—“ The sight of . the 
Botocudos astonished us beyond all 
expression; we had never before 
seen such strange and singularly 
ugly beings. Their original counte- 
nances were farther disfigured by 
Jarge pieces of wood, which they 
wore jn their lower lips and in their 
sars—the lips is thus made to pro- 


ject very much, and the earsof some | 


of them hang like large wings down | 


to their shoulders; their brown bo- 
dies were covered with dirt. They 
were already very familiar with the 
onvidor, who had them always in the 
room with him, in order to gain their 
confidence more and more. He had 
some persons who spoke the Boto- 
cudo language, and let us hear some 
specimens of their singing, which re- 
sembles an inarticulate howling. 
Most of these young Indians had 
lately had the small-pox ; they were 
still covered all over with marks and 
sears, which, as their bodies were 
emaciated by the disease, consider- 
ably increased their natural ugli- 
ness.” 

During his stay on the Rio Grande 
de Belmonte, he hecame more inti- 
mately acquainted with this tribe. 
On his way to explore a grave, for 
the purpose of getting one of their 
skulls, he was surprised by the sa- 
vages. 

‘* It was our intention to ¢ omplete 
our examination as carly as possible; 
but in the narrow serpentine path, 
between the lofty trees, appeared 
many interesting birds, which de- 
tained us: we shot sume of then, 


| clothing: 


the sharp but harsh tone of a rough 
voice. I instantly turned round, 
and, lo! close behind me were several 
Sotocudos! Naked, and brown like 
the beasts of the forest, they stood 
with their great plugs of white wood 
in their ears and lower lips, and 
their bows and arrows in their hands. 
My surprise, I confess, was not 
small: had they been inimicably dis- 
posed, I should have been pierced 
by their arrows before I could have 
suspected they were near. As it 
was, I advanced boldly towards 
them, and repeated what words I 
knew of their language. They pressed 
me, after the manner of the Portu- 
guese, to their bosoms; clapped me 
on the shoulder, and pronounced in 
a loud tone some harsh words; but 
particularly on seeing my double- 
barrelled gun, they repeatedly ex- 
claimed with astonishment,pun uruhic 
(several guns.) 

Some women laden with heavy 
sacks now came up one after ano- 
ther, surveyed me with equal curio- 
sity, and communicated their re- 
marksto eachother. Both men and 
women were entirely destitute of 
the former were of the 
middle size—strong, muscular, and 
well made, yet in general rather 
slender, but the great plugs of wood 
in their ears and lips disfigured them 
much; they carried bundles of bows 
and arrows under their arms, and 
some had also water vessels of ta- 
quarussu. They wore their hair 
cropped close, except a round tuft 
on the crown of the head; this was 
the case even with the young chil- 
dren, aconsiderable number of whom 
the mothers carried on their shoul- 
ders, or led by the hand. 

“* One of my people namedGeorge, 
who understoed something of the 
language of these savages, had come 


| upin the mean time, and entered 


| they hurried quickly away. 


intoconversation with them,on which 
they immediately became familiar. 
They enquired after their country- 
men, whom the ouvider had sent io 
Rio, and expressed great joy on 
hearing that they would find them at 
the post (destacamente). Their in- 
patience was now so great that 
I was 
heartily glad that we had loitercd 





on the way; for if the savages, who 
had to pass close by the grave, had 
surprised us when engaged in our 
intended examination, their resent- 
ment might have involved usin great 
danger.* 

“I now resolved to defer my pur- 
pose till some more favourable op- 
portunity; and had gone bat a few 
steps, when the leader of ihe party, 
Captain June, an old man of rough 
appearance,but of agood disposition, 
suddenly met me. He saluted us in 
the same manner 4s hiscountrymen ; 
but his appearance was still more 
extraordinary than that of the others, 
for he wore plugs in his ears and 
lip four inches and four lines Eng- 
lish, in diameter; he was likewise 
strong and muscular, but already 
wrinkled with age. As he had lett 
his wife behind, he carried on his 
back two heavy sacks, and a great 
hundle of arrows, and reeds for ar- 
rows. He panted under his load, 
and ran quickly away with his body 
much inclining forwards. His first 
question likewise was, whether his 
countrymen had returned from Rio 
de Janeiro; and the most lively joy 
was expressed in his whole appear- 
ance, when we answered him in the 
affirmative. 

“ When I soon afterwards returned 
to the Quartel, I found a great num- 
ber of Botocudos, lying at their ease, 
in all the roomsof the house. Some 
were sitting at the fire, and roasting 


unripe mammao fruit; others were | 


eating flour which they had received 
from the commandant; and a great 
part of them were contemplating, 


with astonishment, my people, whose | 


appearance was very singular to 
them: they were not a little sur- 
prised at their white skin, light hair, 
and blue eyes. They crept through 


every corner of the house, in quest } 
of provisions, and their appetite was | 


always keen; they climbed up all 
the mammao trees, and where their 
fruit showed by its yellowish green 
colour thatit was beginning to ripen, 
it was immediately plucked; nay, 
many ate it quite unripe, either 
roasted on the hot coals, or boiled. 


* According to the accounts since received 
from Mr, Vrevreiss trom Brazil, my apprehen- 
ions of the consequences of being surprised by 
the savages, in the act of opening their 
were ill founded; for he has 


giave, 

ince opened several 
Ket ' 

ma ecu 


raves, in which operatios 
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Account of the Botoendos, 





“I immediately began to barter 
with these savages, giving them 
knives, red handkerchiefs, glass 
beads, and other trifles, for their 
arms, sacks, and other utensils. They 
manifested a decided preference for 
every thing that was made of iron ; 
and, like all the Tapuyas on the east 
const, immediately fastened the 
knives they had obtained, to a string 
tied round their necks. A very in- 
teresting scene was aflorded us, by 
the reception which they gave to 
their countrymen and relations, the 
young Botocados, who had been with 
the owzidor to Rio, and now came in 
successively. They were welcomed 
| with the greatest cordiality : old Cap- 
| tain June sung a joyful song, and 
some even affirmed, that they saw 
him shed tears of joy. It has been 
asserted that the Botocudos are ac- 
customed, by way of welcome, to 
smell each others’ wrists; Mr. Sel- 
low, among others, says he has ob- 
served this practice; but though I 
was fong and often among these sa- 
vages, and frequently witnessed their 
interviews with new comers, I never 
observed or heard of any thing of 
the kind. 

“The old captain and his chief 
friends had taken up their quarters 
ina shed, open on all sides, and 
merely covered with a thatched roof, 
which was designed for the prepa- 
ration of mandivcca flour; here they 
had kindled a great fire, near the 
mandiocca wheel and the great stove 
for drying the flour, and lay around 
it, involved in thick smoke, on the 
| ashes, which gave to their brown 
skin a grey appearance. The cap- 
tain himself frequently rose, roughly 

demanded an axe, and went to fetch 
fuel; from time to time, too, he ven- 
| tared an attack upon us or the Por- 
tuguese to obtain flour, or shook the 
melon trees to get their fruit. 
These Botocudos, who manifest 
| such irreconcileable hostility on the 
| Rio Doce, are so little feared here 
; onthe Belmonte, that people have 
| even ventured to go several days’ 
| woods with them into the great 





woods to hunt, and to sleep with them 
there in their huts ; such experiments 
| however are not yet very frequent, 
| asthe distrust entertained of them 
;}cannot easily be quite overcome. 
This mistrust,and the fear of putting 
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themselves wholly in their power, 
are notthe only circumstances which 
make the Europeans averse to such 
excursions in the woods in company 
with the savages ; to these must be 
added their great muscular strength, 
and ability to endure fatigue; for 
our people always returned quite ex- 
hausted from every excursion with 
the Botecudos. Their nmuseular 
strength enable them to go very 
swiftly in the hottest weather, both 
up and down hill; they penetrate the 
thickest and most entangled forests ; 
they wade and swim through every 
river, if it be not too rapid ; per- 
fectly naked, therefore not incom- 
moded by clothing, never getting 
into perspiration, carrying only their 
bow and arrows in their hand, they 
stoop with facility; and with their 
hardened skin, which fears neither 
thorns nor other injury, they creep 
through the smallest gap in the 
bushes, and can thus pass overa 
great extent of ground inaday. My 
hunters had experience of this their 
bodily superiority, among others, 
from a young Botocudo, named Ju- 
keriicke ; he had learned to be a very 
good marksman with his gun, and 
was at the time uncommonly skilful 
in the ase of the bow. I sometimes 
sent him,with other Botocudos, into 


the wood to kill animals; for a little | 


flour and brandy they willingly hunt- 
ed a whole day. Jukeriacke, in par- 
ticular, was very serviceable, as he 
was agile, and shewed much aptness 
to all bodily exercises. As first my 
hunters accompanied these people ; 
but they soon complained that the 
Botocudos were too swift of foot, and 
Jet them hunt alone.” 

4 combat between two parties of 
this savage horde is thus described: 
—‘* One Sunday worning, when the 


weather was most beautifully serene, | 


we saw all the Botocudus of the 
Quartel, some with their faces paint- 
ed black, and others red, suddenly 
break up, and wade through the 
river to the north bank, all with bun- 
dles of poles on their shoulders. Soon 
afterwards Captain June, with his 
people, came out of the wood, where 
a number of women and children had 
sought refuge in some large huts. 
Scarcely had the news of the ap- 
proaching combat become known in 
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the Quartel, when a crowd of specta- 
tors, among whom were the soldiers, 
an ecclesiastic from Minas, and se- 
veral strangers, whom I also joined, 
hastened over to the field of battle. 
Each took for his security a pistol or 
a knife under his coat, in case the 
| combat should be turned against us. 
| ‘* When welanded on the opposite 
| bank, we found all the savages stand- 
ing close together, and formed a half 
| circleabout them. Thecombat was 
just beginning. First, the warriors 
of both parties uttered short rough 
tones of defiance to each other, 
| walked sullenly round one another 
| like angry dogs, at the same time 
making ready their poles. Captain 
| Jeparack then came forward, walked 
|about between the men, looked 
gloomily and directly before him, 
with wide staring eyes, and sung, 
with a tremulous voice, a long song, 
which probably described the affront 
that he had received. In this man- 
| ner the adverse parties became more 
‘and more inflamed; suddenly two 
| of them advanced, and pushed one 
another with the arm on the breast, 
so that they staggered back, and then 
began to play their poles. One first 
struck with all his might at the other, 
regardless where the blow fell: his 
antagonist bore the first attack seri- 
ously and calmly, without changing 
| countenance ; he then took his turn, 
' and thas they belaboured each other 
with severe blows, the marks of 
| which long remained visible in the 
large wheals on their naked bodies. 
As there were on the poles many 
sharp stumps of branches which 
had been cut olf, the effect of the 
[oot was not always confined to 
| bruises, but the blood flowed from 
the heads of many of the combatants. 
When two ofthem had thus thrashed 
each other handsomly,two more came 
| forward; and several pair were of- 
} ten seen engaged at once: but they 
never laid hands on one another. 
When these combats had continued 
for some time, they again walked 
about, with a serious look, utter- 
ing tones of defiance, till heroic en- 
| thusiasni again seized them, and set 
| their poles in motion. 
| ** Meanwhile,the women also fought 


valiantly. Amidst continual weeping 
} and howling, they seized each ciber 
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Ly the hair, struck with their fists, 
scratched with their nails, tore the 
plugs of wood out of each other’s 
ears and lips, and scattered them on 
the field ‘of battle as trophies. If 
one threw her ‘adversary down, a 
third, who stood behind, seized her 
by the legs, and threw her down like- 
wise, and then they pulled each other 
about. on the ground. The men did 
not degrade theniselves so far as to 


strike the women of the opposite | 
party; but only pushed them with | 


the ends of their poles, or kicked 
them on the side, so that they rolled 
over and over. The lamentations 
and howlings of the women and 


children likewise resounded from the | 


neighbouring huts, and heightened 
the effect of this most singular scene. 

* In this manner the combat con- 
tinued for about an hour; when all 
appeared weary, some of the savages 
showed their courage and persever- 
ance, by walking about among the 
others, uttering their tones of de- 
fiance. Captain Jeparack, as the 
principal person of the offended 
party, held out tothe last; all seemed 
fatigued and exhausted, when he, 
not yet disposed to make peace, con- 
tinued to sing his tremulous song, 
and encouraged his people to renew 
the combat, till we went up to him, 
clapped him on the shoulder, and 
told him that he was a valiant war- 
rior, but that it was now time to 
make peace ; upon which he at length 
suddenly quitted the ficld, and went 
to the Quartel. Captain June had 
not showa so much energy; being 
an old man, he had taken no part in 
the combat, but constantly remained 
in the back-ground. 

*“ All of us then Ieft the field of 
battle, which was covered with ear- 
plugs and broken poles, and return- 
ed to the Quartel, where we found 
our old acquaintance Jukeriacke, 
Medcann, Aho, and others, sadly 
covered with bruises; but they 
showed to what a degree man can 
harden himself, for none of them 
paid any regard to. his swollen 
limbs ; but they sat or lay down on 
their open wounds, and ate witha 
hearty appetite the flour which the 
commandant gave them. The bows 
and arrows of all these savages had 
stood, during the: whole combat, 


leaning against the acighbouring 
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|} trees, without their touching them: 
| but it is said sometimes to have 
happened on similar occasions, that 
they have thrown aside the poles, 
and taken to their arms, for which 
reason the Portugaese do not much 
like to have such combats in their 
neighbourhood, It was not till some 
time afterwards that I heard the 
cause of the combat, of which we 
| had been spectators. Captain June, 
vith his people, had been hunting on 
the south bank of the river, in the 
grounds of Jeparack, and killed 
some wild swine. This was consi- 
dered by the latter as a great insslt; 
for the Botocudos always observe. 
more or less strictly, the boundaries 
| of a certain hunting-district, beyond 
which they are in general careful 
not to trespass: such offences are 
the usual occasious of their quarrels 
and wars.” 

The Botoencos, and all the other 
tribes of Tapayas, have some reli- 
gious notions,without being idolators. 
They believe in several mighty su- 
pernatural beings, of whom the most 
potent is the God of Thunder, called 
by them Tupa, or Tupan. The at- 
tempts which have hitherto been 
made to reclaim these people from 
their wild and wandering habits have 
constantly failed, because slavery 
was proposed to them as the price of 
civilization. We hope that a more 
liberal and humane policy will be 
pursued in future, ard have no 
doubt, that, if settled independently, 
and engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
a friendly intercourse with them 
would be far more profitable to the 
Portuguese Brazilians, than the la- 
bour which might be extorted from 
them by an unjustifiable invasion of 
their natural liberty. 


TRAVELS OF THE Q1 EEN. 

Tue following account of her Ma- 
jesty’s domestic history after leaving 
England, in 1814, has been publish- 
| ed in a London journal: — 

* On the 9th of Auvust, ISL-4, her 
Majesty embarked at Worthing, on 
board the Jason frigate, to return, 
hy way of Hamburgh, to brunswick. 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay and Tady 
Elizabeth Forbes were her maids of 
honour; Mr. St. Leger was hes 
chamberlain; Sir. William Gell and 








‘Mr. Craven were also her chamber- | 
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the honour of being her physician, 


Iains; her equerry was Captain 
Hesse; her physician, Dr. Holland ; 
her major-domo, Mr. Sicard (still 
holding that situation); her mes- 
senger, Mr. Hieronimous, a German 
(still in her Majesty’s service). To 
these were added a few domestics, 
which constituted the whole of her 
Majesty's suite.—Mr. St.Leger, from 
ill health, did not accompany her 
Majesty farther than Brunswick ; 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay repaired to 
the Spa, to join her sister, LadyGlen- 
bervie, but rejoined her Majesty at 
Naples; Lady Elizabeth Forbes re- 
turned to England, to see her sister ; 
Me. Craven went to Germany on fa- 
mily affairs, and in order to meet his 
mother, the Margravine of Anspach ; 
Mr. Gell was attacked with the gout, 
and was obliged to resign his situa- 
tion; Captain Hesse joined his regi- 
ment, in consequence of the renewal 
of the war: and, in fine, from a va- 
riety of different causes, her Majesty 
was forsaken by the different Eng- 
lis persons who composed her court. 
She souglit by every means in her 
power to replace them by others of 
the same country; but, under diffe- 
rent pretences, she was unable to 
obtain any, save Lieutenant Han- 
nam, R.N. who became her private 
secretary. In this situation she was 
of course obliged tu have recourse to 
other individuals, and to form an 
Italian suite, among whom she found 
those who endeared themselves to 
her by their fidelity and attachment. 
The Countess of Oldi, of Cremona, a 
lady respectable for her qualities 
and misfortunes, became her lady of 
honour; Dr. Mochetti, of Como, for- 
merly Professor of Botany, Agricul- 
ture, and Natural History, the author 
of many esteemed productions, had 


and accompanied her in part of her 
travels; the Chevalier Schivini, of a 
noble and opulent family of Cre- 
mona, was appointed her first equer- 
ry; M. Guillaume, Knight of Jera- 
sulem and of St. Caroline, was se- 
cond equerry ; and now we come to 
to that individual with whom her 
Majesty is alleged to have had an 
adulterous connexion. It is most 
true that this gentleman was origi- 
nally engaged by her Majesty at Mi- 
lan, in an humble capacity. 
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At the time when he was recom- 

mended to her Majesty’s notice, and 
when she was forming her establish- 
ment, with a view to the extensive 
tour she had in contemplation, M. 
Bartolomo Bergami held the situa- 
tion of cabinet-courier, an officer en- 
trusted with dispatches of great im- 
portance, and usually a person e¢nti- 
tled fo particular confidence. He 
was a man wito was acquainted with 
different languages, accustomed to 
ravel, and deemed by those with 
whom he was acquainted to possess 
extensive information ; added to this, 
he was of a respectable family, which, 
by unforeseen and unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, had been reduced from 
a state of opulence to a situation of 
comparative poverty. The honour- 
able marriages of M. Bergami’s three 
sisters prove at Jeast that he was not 
of the “* low station” which has been 
averred. The first was married to 
Count Oldi; the second to M. Sever- 
grini, of an ancient family at Cre- 
mona; and the third to M. Mastini 
de Lodi, brother of the ex-Secretary- 
General of the captaincy of Padua, 
when commanded by the Baron de 
Goez. M. Bergami, the eldest son, 
soaring beyond his bad fortune, and 
recollecting the past honourable con- 
dition of bis family, embraced a mi- 
litary life, and was attached to the 
etat-major of the troeps commanded 
by General Pino, in the campaigus 
of 1812, 1813, and 1814. 

Her Majesty soon discovered in 
M. Bergami an intelligence above 
the situation in whith he was placed, 
and, as the reward 9f his faithful ser- 
vices, she gradually raised him to 
the rank of her equerry, and from 
thence te that ef her chamberlain. 
On her retarn to Italy, too, she took 
two of his brothers, as well as his 
sister, into her service. M.LouisBer- 
gami presided over her household, 
M.Sicard havingreturned toEngland; 
and M. Vollotti Bergami, formerly 
under-prefect at Cremona, was the 
comptroller of her disbursements. 

Her Majesty’s travels embraced a 
route of great extent and variety, 
From Genoa she repaiced to the Isle 
of Kiba, from thence to Sicily. She 
thence crossed over to Barbary, and 
subsequently visited: Palestine, Jeru- 
salem, Carthage, Utica, and Athens. 
She went to Malta, and landed on 
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several of the islands in the Archi- 
pelago; she returned by Rhodes aud 
Syracuse to Naples, and proceeded 
from Naples to Rome. During the 
whole of this journey her course was 
marked by a series of the most gene- 
rous and hamane actions, by which 
she supported not alone her own dig- 
nity, but maintained the high cha- 
racter of the nation ‘with which she 
was so intimately connected. We 
shall now pass over all the circum- 
stances which occurred after her 
Majesty’s return to Europe ; we shall 
only add, that M. Bergami continued 
in her Majesty’s service down to her 
departure from St. Omer’s, the parti- 
culars of which have long since been 
stated. He travelled with her Ma- 
jesty from Pesaro, leaving behind 
him his wife and sisters, but bringing 
with him his daughter, seven years 
of age, whom her Majesty had adopt- 
ed, and to whom she was particularly 
partial from her extraordinary ac- 
«quirements at so early an age. This 
interesting little protegée of her Ma- 
jesty was perfect mistress of French 
and Italian, and had no inconside- 
rable skill in masic and other fash- 
ionable accomplishments. Such was 
her natural attachment to her parent, 


however, that she could not be in- | 


duced to accompany her Majesty to | 
England, and returned with her fa- | 
ther to Italy. 

In person, M. Bergami is a man 
of about five feet eleven inches in 
height, of a military aspect, large 
mustachios and whiskers, dark com- 
plexion and eyes, a bold, but agree- 
able countenance, and of robust form. 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF CRITI- 

CISM ON YOUNG AUTHORS, 

[From the Retrospective Review.] 


But, perhaps it is the good of the | 
aspirants themselves rather than of | 
their réaders which the critie pro- 
fesses to design. Here, also, we 
think he is mistaken. The men 
of our géneration are not tuo prone 
to leave their quest after the sub- 
stantial blessings of the world, in 
order to pursue those which are 
aérial and shadowy. The very error 
of the mind which takes the love for 
the power of poetry, is more goodly 
than common wisdom. But there 


are certain seasons, we believe, in. | to destroy? 
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the lives of all—some few golden 
moments at least—in which they 
have really perceived, and felt, and 
enjoyed as poets. Who remembers 
not an hour of serious ecstasy, when, 
perhaps, as he lay beneath some old 
tree and gazed on the setting sun, 
| earth seemed a visionary thing, the 
glories of immortality were half re- 
vealed, and the first notes of an uni- 
versal harmony whispered to his 
soul ? some moment, when he scem- 
ed almost to realize the eternal, and 
could have been well cuntented to 
yield up his mortal being? some lit- 
tle space, populous of high thoughts 
and disinterested resolves — some 
touch upon that “ line of limiiless 
desires,” along which he shall live 
in a purer sphere ? and if that ta ite 
of joy is not to be renewed on earth, 
the soal will not suffer by anattempt 
to prolong its memory. It is a mis- 
take, to suppose that young begin- 
ners in poetry are always prompted 
by a mere love of worldly fame. 
Their efforts are not rarely struggles 
to express their mantling joys—in- 
effectual often as to the readers—but 
most beneficial to the despised bard. 
The sense of beauty and the love of 
the ideal, if they do not draw all the 
faculties into their likeness, still im- 
part to the whole soul something 
of their rich unearthly colouring. 
Young fantasy spreads its golden 
films, slender though they be, through 
the varied tenor of existence. Ima- 
gination, nurtured in the opening of 
life, though it be not developed in 
poetic excellence, will strengthen 
the manly virtue, give a noble cast 
to the thoughts, and a generous 
course to the sympathies. It will 
assist to crush sell-love in its first 





| risings, to mellow and soften the 


heart, and prepare it for its glorious 
destiny. Even if these consequences 
did not follaw, surely the most ex- 
quisite feelings of young hope are 
not worthy of scorn, They may 
truly be worth years of toil, of riches, 
and of honour. Who would crash 
them at a venture—short and un- 
certain as life is—and cold and 
dreary as are often its most bril- 
liant successes ? What, indeed, can 
this world offer to compare with 
the earliest poetic dreams, which 
critics would think it sport or virtue 
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* Such ciews the vouthful bard allure 

As, mindless of the following gloom, 

He deems their colours shall endure 

*Till peace go with him to the tomb, 

And let him nurse his tond deceit, 

And what if he must die in sorrow ;— 

Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 
Thougn care andgrief shoa!dcome to-morrow*” 


But, supposing for a moment that 
it were really desirable to put down 
allauthors who do not rise into excel- 
lence, at any expense of personal 
feeling, we must not forget the risk 
which such a process involves of 
crashing undeveloped genius. There 
are many causes which may prevent | 
minds, gifted with the richest facul- | 
ties, from exerting them at the first 
with success. The very number of 
images, crowding on the mirror of 
the soul, may for awhile darken its 
surface, and give the idea of inex- 
tricable confusion. The young poet's 
holiest thoughts must often appear 
to him too sacred to be fully deve- 
loped to the world. His soul will 
half shrink at first from the disclo- 
sure of its solemn immunities and 
strange joys. He will thus become 
timid and irresolute—tell but a slight 
part of that which he feels ; and this 
broken and disjointed communica- 
tion will appear senseless or feeble. 
The more deep and original his 
thoughts are, the more glorious his 
visions, and the more beatific his | 
glimpses into the inmost sanctuarics 
of nature—the more difficult will le 
the task of embodying these words, 
so as to make them palpable to or- 
dinary conceptions. He will be | 
constantly in danger, too, in the fer- 
vor of his own spirit, of mistaking 
things which in his mind are con- 
nected with strains of delicious mu- 
sing, for objects, in themselves, 
stately or sacred. The seeming 
common place, which we despise, 
may be to him the index to pure 
thoughts and far-reaching desires. 
In that which to the careless eye may 
seem but a little humble spring— 
pure, perhaps, and sparkling, but 
scarce worthy of a glance—the more 
attentive observer may perceive a 
depth which he cannot fathom, and 
discover that the seeming fount is 
really the breaking forth of a noble 
river, winding its consecrated way 
beneath the soil, which, as it runs, 
will soon bare its bosom to the 
heavens, and glide in a cool and 
fertilizing majesty. And is there 
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not some danger that souls, whose 
powers of expression are inadequate 
to make manifest their inward wealth, 
should be sealed for ever by the hasty 


sentences of criticism? The name 


of Lord Byron is rather unfortu- 


nately introduced by the celebrated 
Journal* whieh we have quoted, into 
its general denunciation against 
youthful poets. Surely the critics 
must for the moment have forgotten, 
that at the outset of the career of 
that bard, to whose example they 
now refer, as must illustriously op- 
posed to the mediocrity which they 
condemn, they themselves poured 
contempt on his endeavours! Do 
they now wish that he had taken 
their counsel? Are they willing to 
run the hazard, for the sake of put- 
ting down a thousand pretenders a 
few months before their time, of 
crushing another soul like his for 
ever? Their very excuse—that, at 
the time, his verses were all which 
they adjudged them—is the very 
proof of the impolicy and the proba- 
ble evil of such censures. If the ob- 
ject of their seorn has, in this in- 
stance, risen above it, how do we 
know that more delicate minds have 
not sunk beneath it? Besides, al- 
though Lerd Byron was not repelled, 
but rather excited by their judg- 
ment, he seems to have sustained 
from it scarcely less injury. If it 
stung him into energy, it left its 
poison in his soul, It first turned his 
gentleness into gall—-taught him that 
spirit of scorn which debases the no- 
blest facalties—and impelled hin, 
in his rage, to attack those who had 
done him no wrong, to scoff at the 
sanctities of humanity, and to hate 
or deride his species! 

And, even, if genius is too deep 
to be suppressed, or too celestial to 
be perverted, is it nothing that the 
soul of its possessor should be wrung 
with the keenest agony? Forawhile, 
criticism may throw back poets 
whom it cannot annilifate, and 
make them pause in their course of 
clory and of joy,” eonfounded though 
immortal.” Who ean estimate those 
pangs which on the ** purest spirits” 
are thus made to prey 


** as on entrails, joint and limb, 


With answerable pains but move intense 
The heart of a young poetis the m 
* The Edinburgh Reviews 
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sacred thing on earth. How nicely 
strung are its libres—how keen its 
sensibilities—how shrinking the ti- 
midity with which it pyts forth its 
gentle conceptions! And shall such 
a heart receive rude usage from a 
world which it only desires to im- 
prove and to gladden? Shall its 
trembling nerves be stretched on the 
rack, or its nice apprehensions turn- 
ed into the instruments of its torture ? 
Shall its warm energies be met with 
icy scorn, and its tearful joys made 
sport for the idle and the unfeeling ? 
All this, and more, has been done 
towards men of whom ‘‘ this world 
was not worthy.’’ Cowper, who, first 
of modern poets, restored to the ge- 
neral heart the feeling of healthful 
nature—whose soul was without 
one particle of malice or of guile — 
whose susceptibleand timorous spirit 
shrunk tremblingly from the slight- 
est touch of this rough world—was 
chilled, tortured, and almost mad. 
dened, by same nameless critic’s 
scorn. Kirke White—the delicate 
beauties of whose mind were destin- 
ed scarcely to unfold themselves on 
earth—ip the beginning of his short 
career, was cut to the heart by the 
cald mockery of a stranger. A few 
sentences, penned, perhaps, in mere 
carelessness, almost nipped the 
young blossoms of his genius “ like 
an untimely frost ”—-palsied for 
awhile all his faculties—embittered 
his little span of life—haunted him 
almost to the verge of his grave, 
ant heightened his dying agonies ! 
Would the annihilation of all the 
dullness in the world compensate 
for one mowent’s anguish intlicted 
op hearts like these ? 

We have been all this time consi- 
dering not the possible abuses, but 
the necessary tendencics, of contem- 
porary criticism, All the evils we 
have pointed out may arise, though 
no sinister design pervert the Re- 
viewer’s judgment—though no pre- 
judice cyen unconsciously warp 
him—and, even, though he may de- 
cide fairly “‘ from the evidence be- 
fore him.” But it is impossible that 


this favourable supposition should | 


he often realizeg in an age like our’s. 
Temper, politics, religion, the inter- 
ests of rival bards, or rival publish- 
ers—a thousand influences, some- 
times recognized, and sometimes 


| 
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only felt—decide the sentence on 
souls the most sensitive, and imagi- 
nations the most divine. The very 
trade of the critic himself—the ne- 
cessity of his being witty, or bril- 
liant, or sareastic, for his own sake— 
is sufeient to disqualify him asa 
judge. Sad thought! that the most 
sensitive, and gentle, and profound of 
human beings, should be dependant 
ou casual caprice,on the passions ofa 
bookseller, or on the turn of a period. 





HIGH LIFE AS IT WAS AND AS 


IT Is. 

Tue New Monthly Magazine, in 
criticising the *‘ Hermit in London,” 
has the following observations on the 
alteration which has taken place 
within these fifty years in the state 
of Soviety :— 

We scarcely imagined that, in this 
degenerate age, the world of fashion 
had enough of prominent character- 
istics left to furnish one volume with- 
out caricature orscandal. Time was 
when it had a romance of its own; 
when its heights required no mean 
ambition to reach them; and when 
its glittering honours were bright 
enough almost to reward a life of 
assiduity and toil. Then infinite 
airs and graces were requisite to 
retain a supremacy of fashion; then 
egurtesy had something in it of the 
ideal; then airy wit and delicate 
raillery were native to the drawing- 
room as to the stage; then the artof 
dress was really one of the fine arts, 
and excellence in it was almost a 
proof ofgenius ; then a masquerade 
was a temporary revival of the age 
of chivalry. What a magnificent 
scene was exhibited at every ball— 
what rich brocades, what bigh spark- 
ling stomachers, what grand circum- 
ference of hoop, what looks of young 
beauty, heightened by the antique 
richness of the draperies, what stately 
pyramids of head-dress, what gene- 
rous restraints of curl! Then the 
gracious unbendings of the lofts 
dowager, and then the rarely be- 
stowed smile of the toast of all the 
wits—were they not worth dressing 
or fighting for? The entrance of a 
young lady into the world, was an 
event then which excited as much 
flutter of expectation as the appear- 
ance of a novel by the author of 
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“ Waverley,” or a poem of Lord 
Byron, tlves in these literary times— | 
and deserved it-as well. Then taste | 
was not banished to circulating li- | 
braries; nor had elegance taken re- | 
fuge in books, and become a dead 

letter. Now, alas! the height of in- | 
difference is the height of fashion; 

the art of dress affords no scope for | 
high fantasy; courtesy is outof date; | 
and the refinements of gallantry are | 
tales of old! The democratic spirit 
of the times may, in some degree, be 
attributed to thechange. When the 
people, at their public places of re- 
sort, enjoyed the spectacle of rank 
and beauty, fitly apparelled in visible 
splendours, they were proof against 
arguments on the natural equality of 
the species. The divinity that did 
hedge the aristocracy of the higher 
orders, was too palpable to be dis- 
puted. The eye was fed with high 
pageantry in repaymentfor the taxes. 
Now the higher orders have not only 
resigned the distinctions of dress, 
but have ceased to visit the scenes 
where they formerly condescended 
to receive and to communicate plea- 
sure. They long agodeserted Rane- 
lagh—they have almost cut the opera 
-——and they have cut the theatre, 
“‘ which is the unkindest cut of all.” 
It was a glorious spectacle to see the 
boxes waving with feathers, and 
glittering with gems; to perceive 
sympathy making its way through 
the rich folds of the stomacher; to | 
see the fairest eyes suffused in tears 
* which sacred pity had engendered 
there ;” to feel at once all the dis- 





tinctions ot rank and all the commo- | 
nity of nature, the high privileges of | 
Station, which were a treasure tothe 
imagination, and the higher rights of 
humanity, which were set mantling 
in the heart. Surely this was better 
than moving in cold private circles 
without the joy of being admired or 
excited—than lounging ata French 
play, or going to sleep ata concert 
of Italian music! 

“ There is another class too,who of 
yore gave life and animation to the 
town—now alien from their once 
happy distinctions—the students of 
the Ions of Court. What energy 
had they once in their pleasures, | 
what influence on the tastes of the 
age!- They were among the gayest | 
in the parks, were wittiest among the 


wits, critical amidst the poets, and 
arbiters of the fate of plays. What 
tavern suppers—what high convivi- 
alities—what romantic adventures 
at masquerades, chequered their gay 
career! In proportion as the study 
of the law was diflicult, their enjoy- 
ments were intense, and their recrea- 
tions tasteful. They whetted their 
wits on ** Coke upon Littleton ;” and 
caught a keen appetite for pleasures 
in the regions of black letter learn- 
ing. Now their prerogatives of cri- 
ticism are transferred to the news- 
papers, theirpoetry to the magazines, 
their direction of the theatres to the 
apprentices—and their wit—Heaven 
knows whither! They care nothing 
for new plays; lounge into the boxes 
at half-price to pass away the time ; 
admire Miss Foote. like all the 
world, and encore Miss Stephens, 
because nobody can help it. Some 
of them read and work hard, witha 
view to the seals; but the gay am- 
bition of shining for the night, and 
mingling intellect with enjeyment, 
and refining the tastes of the age— 
is, we are afraid, retained by com- 
paratively few of the once celebrated 
Templars.” 





MEMOIR OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 


Tut death of that eminent man, 
who for upwards of forty years has 
filled the chair of the first learned 
Institution of Kurope, and who has 
been very generally regarded by his 
countrymen, aad almost universally 
by foreigners, as the head and re- 
presentative of English science, is 
an event which, even in the present 
heat of political feeling, deserves a 
particular notice. The best tribute 
to the memory of one who has lived 
for mankind, is to offer a'sketeh of 
his public life; and then, having 
endeavoured to estimate the import- 
ance of his years of exertion, from 
an active youth to a diligent old 
age, to discover the void which is 
eft by his removal, and inquire with 
what qualities his loss is to be sup- 
plied. 

Sir Joseph Banks was born in the 
year 1743. His father was an esti- 
mable and wealthy country gentle- 
man, residing chietly on his estate 
in Lincolnshire. He is said to have 
descended fiom a noble Swedish ta- 
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mily. The subject of this notice was 
a member of the University of Ox- 
ford ; it wasin the retirement of col- 
legiate studies that be acquired his 
taste for natural history, and resolv- 
ed to devote himself to its advance- 
ment, with all the resources of his 
mind and his fortane. 

The passion of the young student 
for his favourite pursuit was not 
confined to the researches of the 
closet, nor even to the more Jabori- 
ous track of domestic inquiry. Im- 
mediately on his leaving the Univer- 
sity, in 1753, he made a voyage to 
the coasts of Newfoundland and La- 
brador. He returned with those ha- 
bits of investigation which are in- 
duced by a contemplation of real 
and novel objects; and he made 
many acquisitions to his cabinct of 
natural history. 

The talents of Mr. Banks were 
called into action at a period re- 
markably propitious to their deve- 
lopment. 

The reign of George II 1.commenc- 
ed with that high and liberal atten- 
tion to nautical discovery, which be- 
fitted the government of a nation 
that was prepared by its wealth, its 
intelligence, and its industry, to de- 
rive from an intercourse with un- 
kuown and barbarous countries, 
new materials fur commercial! acti- 
vity, new acts of science, and new 
incentives to go forward in the duty 
of bestowing civilization on the 
whole human race. Mr. Banks saw 
that the genius of Cook was destined 
to accomplish the most arduous and 
important enterprizes ; he engaged 


| 


| 


himself in the undertaking of the | 
great eircumnavigator with an ar- | 


dour ‘and liberality which were 
worthy the objects of his devotion. 
Ile accompanied Cook on bis first 
voyage, and contributed largely out 
of his private fortune to the general 
purposes. of the expedition. 

quite unnecessary to detail 
splendid success which attended this 
voyage of discovery. To Mr. Banks 
it presented a tield of the most varied 
and important research; and 


It is, 
the | 


} 


he | 


availed himself of the glorious op- | 


portunity, with an industry and en- 
thusiasm of which we have few ex- 
amples. The expedition returned to 
Eugland the 12th of June, 1771. 





Sir Joseph Banks. 


Mr. Banks, acvompanied by his 
friend Dr. Solander, hired a vessel, 
and sailed for Iceland, soon after 
his return from the circumnaviza- 
tior of the globe. The field of in- 
vestigetion was here less extensive ; 
but it supplied abundant objects for 
the curiosity ofa naturalist ; and it 
is also much to the honour of Mr. 
Banks, that his inquiries led to a 
communication with the Danish Go- 
vernment which suggested some ex- 
tensive plans for the improvement 
of this dreary region. 

Mr. Banks having satisfied, and 
nobly satisfied, his ardour for foreign 
inquiries, settled in his native coun- 
try, with the patriotic purpose of 
devoting his fortune and influence to 
the encouragement of science. His 
labours had been properly appre- 
ciated by the most eminent men of 
Europe; and while, therefore, his 
laudable desire of forming asplendid 
collection of natural curiosities was 
abundantly gratified by his exten- 
sive intercourse, the still higher am- 
bition of widening his sphere of uti- 
lity, enlarged his association and 
his correspondence with the learned 
and the great, and rendered him a 
nucleus round which the scattered 
science of all countries might be ga- 
thered. 

Upon the retirement of Sir John 
Pringle from the Presidency of the 
Royal Academy, in 1777, Mr. Banks 
was elected to the vacant chair. The 
decision was awise one. Though 
the object of this highest honour 
which science has to bestow, was 
not amongst the mighty names who 
have built up the temple of philoso- 
phy, and have left to succeeding 
ages little more thanits adornment ~- 
though he brought to the chair in 
which Newton had sat, qualities 
which only claimed the merit of an 
unbounded love of science, an un- 
equalled industry in collecting its 
materials, a liberal and gentlemanly 
spirit of patronage, an influence 
with the great, and of eminent ad- 
vantage to the particular interests 
of the Socicty, and a_ reputation 
which might receive some additional 
lustre from the honours which were 
proposed to it—we yet think that the 
decision was a wise one. The new 
President formed a link between the 




















and the ennobled and | 


scientific, 
wealthy, which no deep and abstract- | 
ed scholar, no man of professional 
eminence, could have supplied. With | 
character and with ability sufficient 
to maintain the honour and dignity | 
of the Society, his genius was not so | 
elevated as to abash the candidate } 
for its honours, nor his fame so con- 
siderable as to leave him satisfied 
with his own personal importance, 
without seeking to derive additional 
honour from the advancement of the | 
Institution over which he presided. | 
The rank which the Royal Society 
now holds, is the best proof of the 
success which has been derived from 
the character of its lamented Presi- 
dent. It:is necessary to remark, 
that Mr. Banks received the honours 
ofa baronetcy soon after his elec- 
tion to the chair of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

Sir Joseph Banks devoted himself | 
to the important duties ofhis station | 
with that ardour and alacrity which 
belonged to his general habits. His | 
extensive friendship and correspond- | 
ence procured communications of | 
the highest interest, and the courte- | 
sies of his private character induced 
men of the most exalted rank to so- | 
licit the honours of a fellowship with 
those of distinguished excellence in 
scientific attainments. Sir Joseph 

| 


Banks was re-elected to the Presi- 
dency, for several years, with an 
unanimous feeling; but the jealou- | 
sies of some members of splendid | 
and commanding talents began to be | 
developed. It was charged against | 
Sir Joseph Banks, that in the re- | 
commendation of candidates, he 
bowed rather to the pretensions of | 
rank, than to the unobtrusive, but 
undoubted claims of eminent ability ; 
and this feeling so far extended it- 
self, that a distinguished ornament 
of the church, no less distinguished | 
for his mathematical learning, threat. | 
ened a secession in the following 
terms :-—** If other remedics fail, we 
can at least secede. When the 
hour of secession comes, the Presi- 
dent will be left, with his train of 
feeble amateurs, and that toy upon | 
the table, the ghost of that Society | 
in which philosophy once reigned, | 
and Newton presided as her minis- | 
ter.” The very temper of this burst 
of eloquence is a proof of the causes 


Sir Joseph Banks. 





The pride of genius 
| was in all probability opposed to 
the pride of rank, and the conflict 
was as obstinate as it was violent. 
The President maintained his posi- 
tion firmly, and he lived to behold 


of this schism. 


that intimate union which ought 
ever to exist between the patrons 


| and the votaries of learning, produe- 


ing all the grace and all the. power 


| of sucha combination, giving science 


a home in the courts of greatness, 
and alluring the honourable to win 
additional honours in the retirements 


| of philosophy. 


Our space will not allow us to fol- 


| low the late President.of the Royal 


Society in his various labours for 
the advancement of scientific know- 
ledge. Sir Joseph Banks has beea 
attacked by that vain ribaldry, which 
would prostrate all rank, and emi- 
nence, and useful ability at the feet 
of its own grovelling ridicule—he 
has been lampooned as a weak ex- 
perimentalist, hastening with child- 
ish curiosity through a series of idle 
investigations establishing no prin- 
ciples, and without obvious utility. 
It is known, on the contrary, that he 
has devoted himself with unceasing 
perseverance to objects of the first 





| practical benefit, and it would not 


be difficult to produce a long list of 
improvements in agriculture and 
horticulture, for which we are in-. 
debted to his patient industry. His 
character in this, as indeed in many 
other points, appears to us. greatly 
to resemble the excellent Evelyn, 
one of the founders and orvaments 
of the Royal Society. We have no 
hesitation in believing that the fame 
of Sir Joseph Banks will go down to 
posterity with that of this good and 
great man, as an accomplished gen- 
tleman, a judicious inquirer, a dili- 
gent votary, and a liberal patron of 
learning—as one honoured most par- 
ticularly with the favour of his So- 
vereign—receiving from the source 
of all honour, some of the highest 
dignities which can be bestowed 
upon civil services—surrounding 
himself with the adiniration of his 
contemporaries of every nation—and 
employing these rare advantages in 
the great task which he had proposed 
to himself as an improver of his 
country, 

Sit Joseph Banks died at his seat, 
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Spring Grove, near Hounslow, on 
Monday, the 19th of June. 


THE SHARK AND THE “ SPAR- 
ROW.” 

Dr. M‘Leop, in his account of 
Dahowy, relates the following, for 
the authenticity of which he vouches. 
The author is speaking of Lieutenant 
Price, and besays, * It may, per- 
haps, be a pardonable digression 
here to notice bow this officer ou one 
occasion made a considerable sum 
of prize-money in a very miraculous 
sortof manner. While croizing oif 
Cape Tiberoon, in the island of St. 
Domingo, in the Sparrow cutter, 
commanded by Lieutenant Wylie, 
they chased and came up with an 
American brig, whose cargo, added 
to other circumstances, excited such 
suspicion of her being enemy’s pro- 
perty, that they thought proper to 
send her inte Port Royal, tor exaini- 
nation. The American captain, how- 
ever, swere so positively, through 
thick and thin, to the truth of the 
papers which he produced, that the 
Admiralty-court was indaced to set 
him at liberty; when he instantly 
commenced an action for demurrage 
against Lieutenant W ylie for having 
detained him. In this state of the 
affair, the present Liew-enant Fitton, 











of the navy (then a midshipman com- 
manding a small tender), arrived m 
Port Royal, and went on board the 
Sparrow to visit Wylie, whom he 
found exceedingly low-spirited, at 
the idea of the ruinous damages 
which would be-awarded against him 
on account of the Yankee. Fitton, on 
hearing the name of the captain and 
brig, and the nature of the cargo, de- 
sired his friend to be under no ap- 
prehension, for she was yet a good 
prize. He then explained, that 
cruizing in his tender near the spet 
where the Sparrow had chased the | 
vessel in question, and mach about | 
the same time, thev had caught a | 
large shark, and were sarprised on | 
hearing the man employed in cutting | 
it open sing out, ‘ Stand by to re- 
ceive your letters, my boys, foe here’s 
the postman come on board,’ hand- 
ing out the same moment a bundle | 
of papers from its maw.” These were | 
but little injured by the digestive | 
powers of the animal, and Fitton re- | 








The Shark and the “ Sparrow.” 


tained them.’ They now appeared to 
be the real papers of the American, 
which he had thrown overboard when 
pressed in the chase, and which had 
heen swallowed by this shark. Th 
proved beyond a doubt that the 
cargo was French. The two gentle. 
men proceeded instantly up to King- 
ston with this new aad decisive evi. 
dence; but all farther investigation 
was rendered unnecessarv, for the 
captain of the brig was so thunder- 
struck on hearing the circumstance 
(naturally considering it as a visita- 
tion from Heaven for his perjurics), 
that he immediately absconded ; and 
the vessel, after all, was condemned 
to the Sparrow, giving Wylie 30001. 
and my friend 15001. for their re- 
spective shares. Mr. Fitton sent up 
the jaw-bones to the Admiralty-court 
at Jamaiea (where they now remain), 
with his compliments, observing that 
he considered them a very proper col- 
tar for all neutrals to swear through 
in future. 

“ But this tell-tale shark had not 
yet done with the poor Americans, 
who never lost any opportunity of 
turning an honest penny, by earry- 
ing on the trade of our enemies. 
Captain Otway was at that time 
serving in the West Indies, in the 
Trent frigate, and happened to be 
present at the discussion of this af- 
fair of the shark. Being about to 
sail on a cruize, Mr. Waterhouse, 
the prize-agent, desired him, if he 
met with a certain American brigz,and 
could find out the captain's name te 
be Pearl Darkey, a name he was not 
likely to forget, to send him in, for, 
by the same papers, it appeared that 
he was deeply concerned in these 
transactions. The Trent sailed,.and, 
among others, fell in with a brig of 
a description similar to that which 
Mr. Waterhouse had uiven; and the 
moment the master of her stepped on 
the quarter-deck of the frigate, with 
his papers in his hand, Captain Ot- 
way, at a venture, addressed him— 
* Mr. Pearl Darkey, how do you do? 
[am glad to see you—the very man 
I have been looking for.’ Jonatban 
started, and turned pale, on hearing 
his real name thus familiarly men- 
tioned (for it was actually Darkey 
himself); and Captain Otway added, 
by way of helping him out of his di- 
lemma, * Lam in possession of your 
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whole history and connesion—1 
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poor; the former are constantly in- 


know every thing about you, and aw | triguing to remove from office, or to 
now going to send you ivio Port} murder each other; and the latter 


Royal for judgment.’ The roan, in 
his dismay and confusion, naturally 


concluded that their schemes had | 
| Vena< 


becn betrayed by some who were iz 
the secret, and did not even attempt 
tu defend himself under his fictitious 
character. The ruse of confidently 
addressing him at once as Pearl 
Darkey threw him off his guard, and 
deprived him of every subterfuge. 
She was accordingly sent in, and 
condemned a good prize to the Trent, 
after the fullest proof of her being 
laden with the property of the ene- 
my. In the whole of these trans- 
actions this anti-American shark 
was a solitary, but very convincing, 
evidence.” 


VARIKTIES. 

Island of Zante.—Mr. Turner, in 
his journal of a tour in the Levant, 
draws a horrid character of the peo- 
ple of Zante. He says—* The popu- 


lation of the island is about 37,000. | 


The government under the Venetians 
was most corrupt ; nor was it better 
when a republic, as the nobles were 


constantly intriguing against each | 


other, and agreed only in tyranuiz- 
ing over the people. Hereditary 


quarrels are carried among them to | 


a dreadful pitch; and while there, I 
saw a man hnog for assisting a fa- 
ther to murder his son. I suppose 
ove might defy the whole world to 
produce such instances of villany as 
are acted in the Seven Islands. The 
most revolting and uunatural crimes 


are common, and were almost en- 


tirely overlooked by the Venctian and 
Septinsular governments, to whom 


indeed the selling of impunity or of 


pardon was a common source of 
emolument. A Zantiote nobleman, 
not long ago on his death-bed, pis- 
tolled his own brother; another ad 
ministered a slow poison to the only 
son of a rival, as the most bitter ven- 
geance he could take on the father— 
the poor boy survived, but is to this 
day a wretched object from its effect. 
In short, it would be equally im- 
possible and needless to enumerate 
their crimes. 
classes, the very 
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tich, and the very 


There are only two} 


are such submissiveretainersto them, 
from fear or bribery, as to be al- 
ways the ready instruments of their 
ance,” 


African Jiistice. —The following 
anecdote serves to show the hiak 
wisdom of the Emperor of Morocco: 
—A Jew had ordered a. French 
| merchant to furnish him with a con- 
siderable quantity of black beaver 
hats, green shawls, and red silk 
stockings. When the articles were 
ready for delivery the Jew refused to 
receive them. Being brought before 
the emperor, who, as it is well 
known, administers justice himself, 
he denied having given the order, 
and maintained that he did not even 
' know the French merchant. “ Have 

you any witnesses?” said the empe- 

ror to the Frenchman. ‘ No.’ ** So 

much the worse for you; you 
| should have takencare to have had 
witnesses :—you may retire.” The 
poor merchant, completely ruined, 
returned home in despair. He was, 
however, soon alarmed by a noise 
in the street; he ran to see what it 
was. A numerous multitude were 
following one of the emperor’s offi- 
cers, who was making the followiag 
proclamation at all the cross-roads: 

Every Jew, who within twenty- 

four hours after this proclamation, 
shall be found in the streets without 
a black beaver bat on his head, a 
green shawl round his neck, and red 
silk stockings on his legs, shall be 
immediately seized, and conveyed 
to the firstcourt of our palace, to be 
there flogged to death.” Thechildrep 
of Israel all thronged to the French 
| merchant, and before evening the 
articles were all purchased at any 
price he chose to demand for them. 
\fter this, who will presume to ques- 
ition the sovereign equity of the Em- 
peror of Morocco? 


{ remarkable Cataract in Norway. 
Norway may boast of a cataract, 
or water-fall, much superior to that 
of Schaifhausen on the Rhine, or 
even to the famous fall of Niagarain 
North America. It was discovered, 
or noticed for the first time, about, 
! 
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barieties. 


eight years ago, by Professor Es- ! 
mark—a circumstance which is at- ; 


tributed to its very remote situation 
in the most loncly part of the inte- 
rior, and to the very scanty number 
of curious travellers that resort to 
the Hyperborean regions, for the 
purpose of making observations. --It 
is Situated in the districts named 
fellemarken, and named Riaken- 
Fossen, which, in the Norwegian 
idiom, denotes the smoke ef water 
falling. An immense cloud, formed 
‘by the drops of water in evaporation, 


to a spectator has the appearance of 


torrents of smoke.—Doctor Schow, 
of Copenhagen, visited this cataract 
in the summer of 1812. This gentle- 
man is one of the fifteen voyagers 
that have been dispatched by the 
King of Denmark into different parts 
of the world, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the sciences. He was in Ita- 
ly in 1818. From his observations 
this account has been transcribed.— 
M. Schow could not fail to be struck 
with astonishment at the view of this 


magnificent spectacle of nature, so | 


imposing and tremendous to the 
sense, though the fall is by far the 
most considerable in the spring, 
when the snow melts from the moun- 
tains. This immense descent con- 
sists, properly speaking, of three 
falls, two upon inclined planes, cach 
of which, separately, would form 
such a cataract as is no where to be 





been said of the splendour of this 
sight at sca; but I contess I think it 
inferior to the same scene on shore. 
There is indeed plenty ofthe * dread 
magnificence of Heaven,’ bot it is 
all over in a moment. The sun 
braves the east, and carries the hea- 
vens by a coup-de-main; instead of 
approaching gradually, as he does 
on land, preceded by a troop of rosy 
messengers, that prepare you for his 
arrival. One misses the charming 
variety of the terrestrial scene; the 
wood and water; the hill and dale; 
the * babbling brook;’ the * pomp 
of groves and garniture of fields.’ 
At sea_ too, all is inanimate, for the 
gambols of thefishes, if they do <am- 
bol at their matins, are out of sight; 
and it is the effect of morning on 
living sentient beings that constitutes 
its great charm. Atsea, there is no 
‘ song of earliest birds;’ no ‘ warb- 
ling woodland; no whistling 
plough-boy ;” nothing, in short, to 


' awaken interest or sympathy. There 


is magnificence and splendour—but 
it is solitary splendour. 

** Letme rather see ‘ the morn, in 
russet mantle clad, walk o’er the 
dew of yon high Malvern hill.” But, 


| alas! when am I likely to behold 


seen, and the last is an abrapt and | 


precipitate perpendicular, Profes- 
sor Esmark made a measurement of 
this last leap, and rates it at eight 
handred feet in height!—In general 
such cascades as are most elevated 
have the least water, and such as 


this sight again? 

** In the evening, I sat on the deck 
to enjoy the moon light. If the sun- 
rise be best seen on shore, the moon 
light has the advantage atsea. At 
this season of repose, the absence of 
living objects is not felt, A lovely 
night. The moon, in this latitude, 
has a silvery brightness which [ 
neyer saw in England. It was a 


| night for romance; such as Shaks- 


discharge large masses of water have | 
little clevation; but in the Riakin- 


Fossen the rule is reversed. The 
volume of its waters is supplied from 
a very considerable river, called the 
Maamelven, into which the lake Mi 


oswatten, which is eight or ten Ger- | 


{ 


man leagues in extent, empties itself | 


not far from the cascade, 


Moonlight at Sea.—The following | 


extract from Matthews’s Diary of an 
Invalid appears to us fullof fine and 


natural feeling;—--* The wind died 
wavlastnight. Adeadcalm. Got 


to the sun rise. AJuch has 


any) 


See 


peare describes, when Trivlus sighed 
his soul toabsent Cressid. The sea, 
calm and tranquil as the bosom of 
innocence--not a breath of air—the 
reflection of the moun and stars, and 
the gentle rippling of the water 
against the sides of the vessel, com- 
pleted the magic of the scene. 

** Sat with myface turned towards 
England, absorbed in the reflections 
which it is the effect of such a night 
to encourage; and indulged in that 


| secret devotion of the heart, which, 


at such seasons particularly, the 
heart loves to pay to the absent ob- 
jects of its affections.” 
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Pear! Fishing. —Few objects of time he remains under the water, 
commercial enterprise are attended | whichis gencrally about two minutes; 
with greater dauger and fatigue than , there are some who can stay five 
fishing for pearls, as practised iv the | minutes; and a diver from Anjango, 
bay of Condatschy, in Ceylon. The | eugaged in this fishery in 1797, was 
pearl fishery begins in the month of | able to remain six minutes under 
February, and ends early in April. | water. When the diver wishes to 
All the barks being assembled inthe | ascend, he gives the signal for as- 
bay, they depart together on the firing | sistance, by pulling the cord which 
of a gun about six o'clock iv the | he holds in his left hand. By these 
> morning, and returr the same day. | means he is up in a moment, and is 

Each bark carries twenty men, and’ received into the bark. The stone 
a tindal or master, who actsas pilot. which the diver leaves at the bot- 
Ten of the crew are attached to the | tom is drawn up after him, by means 
vars, and assist the divers incoming — of the cord attached toit. The efforts 
up again. The divers descend five , made by the divers are sogreat that 
ata time; and when the first five when they come up, blood frequently 
are up, the others replace them,div- gushes from their mouths, ears, and 
ing alternately, merely taking sufli- nostrils. This, however, does not 
] cient time to recover their breath. To prevent them from diving again in 
basten the descent of the diver, a their turn; they frequently dive 
large piece of granite is tied round his , from forty to fifty times a day, and 
waist, when he enters the water. Ac- | bring up a hundred oysters each 
customed to this exercise from their | day. What the divers fear most, is 
earliest infancy, the divers are not | to meet with a shark while at the 
afraid todivefromfourtolivefathoms. | bottom. This terrible creature is 
When one of the divers is upon the | common to the seas that line the 
point of going down, he seizes, with coast of India, and is an object of 
the toes of the right foot, the cord at- | continual alarm to those who venture 
tached to one of the stones just men- | into the water, though some divers 
tioned, while upon those of the left | have the address to evade the shark, 
he takes a bag-net. Being thus pre- | and continue their time underneath. 
pared, he takes another cord in his | But the terror which they labour 
right hand, and closing his nostrils | under is generally so great, and the 
with the left, descends into the | chance of escape so rare, that, cuid- 
ecean, to the bottom of which he is | ed by superstition, the Indians are 
rapidly drawn by the stone. He! never content without having re- 
then puts the bag-net before him, | course to supernatural means, to 
and with as much promptitude as | secure themselves from an cnemy so 
address, he collects as large a num- | formidable, 
ber of oysters as possible during the 








POETRY, 
\ ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
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TO MY SISTER ON HER BIRTH-DAY, Though thoa, perchance, wouldst rather 


i wisn, dear Hannah, I could write a hear thy kitten. 
Sonnet— It is thy birth-day —How many years 
A downright sentimental one T mean; have rolled ‘ 
I own I've never tried, and yet 1 ween Over thy head it were unfair to say ; 
. ’ ' Re ye TS = nance ain 
Much easier could I make a Leghorn | 7 ried — righ peas 
bonnet. At least until their lovely locks turn 
Not that I think you'd read it, if ’twere grey; 
written And even then some lisp cut—** T declare 
But then a Sonnet is a pretty thing, Thorrow thoon changed the colour of my 
| soothing milk-and-water strains to hair 
ieee Teann t wish thee heprier thanthou art 
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For nought of worldly cares hast thou ; 
And, oh! 
} 


tea 
** Sit lightly on its throne,” as now. 
Dear Hannah—t could write a vast deal 
more, 
And you may deem it rather unpolite 
To break off here; but, truth to write 
Ryming in this warm weather is a bore! 
So if my jingles thou wouldst like to se e 
(But two Recs more, good Mr.Printer!) 
Let me, dear Hannah! let me beg of thee 
To have thy birth-day some time in the 
winter ! 


Bristol J. BE. M. 


STANZAS. 


My father is dead, and my mother is 


dead— 
They sleep beneath the church-yard 
tree 5 
And my brothers so brave are all in the 
grave 


The zreedy grave that yawas for me. 
I am an Orphan without a friend— 
Courage, my heart, for life will end. 


{ was the delight of a gallant knight, 
And he vowed he only lived for me; 
But the turtle I trow is doomed to woe, 

While her faithless mate away doth flee. 
Courage, my heart,and bear the wrong— 
Life is short, though sorrow is strong. 


L had a sweet child, ov me he smiled, 
And bade me live his fame to see ; 
But the death-storm blew, and the cold 
night-dew 
Blasted the rose so dear to me. 
I wrapped him in his winding-sheet, 
And strewed him with flowers as "frail 
and sweet. 


My kindred are dead, my love i is fled— 
Coarage, my heart, ‘thou can’st love no 
mwre ; 
Pale is my cheek, my body is weak— 
Courage, my heart, "rwill soon be o'er. 
Dim are my eves with tears of sorrow, 
They ache for a night without a morrow 


A WINTER MORNING, 


Tv was upon a wint'ry morn, 

When snow- aoe on the 
borne, 

The keen black frost had scarcely failed, 

And sleet aud rain by turns assailed— 

I marked, as where in warmth I stood, 

And the sight did almost freeze my blood, 

A little infant, on a stone, 

Chilled and shivering, sat alone. 


wind were 


The snow fell thick and fast, yet he 
Did never speak, but piteously 
Upon each passer, with a sigh, 
Beut his little tearful eye ; 

Yet ot him notice none was taken, 
He seened to be by ail forsaken, 
As cold and shivering on the stone, 
The little snfferer sat alon 


4 ever may thy kind pure | 
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He asked not aid—he looked for-one 
Who came not—who, alas! was gone 
For ever from him—ne'er was | 
Again that cuilty one to sec, 
Nor e’er again was t that sweet boy 

To warm his mother’s heart with j joy— 
For she, that morn, upon that stone, 
Had lett him there to sit alone. 


Pp 


At length his fears his silence broke 
And thas the little lost one spoke : 
** Alas! methinks she lingers all 
I cannot see her in the throng 

I strain my eyes to look in v ain, 

Alas! she wili not come ag ain— 
And yet she promise d, when alone 
She left me sitting on this stone. 


** Oh, mother! come to me, for I 
Am cold—and sick--and verily 
Methinks the night begins to fall, 
For darkness shuts me out from all 
I saw before—I feel not now 

The damp snow falling ou my brew, 
And sure the cold has left this stone, 
Where [ have sat so long alone. 


’ 


** Come, mother, come! nor tarry longer, 

For, oh! this weakness grows still 
stronger ; 

Come, mother! take me to my home— 

How faint l am—come—mother—come!” 

He said no more—his little breast 

Heaved but once, then sunk to rest. 

Now calm, and colder than the stove 

Where first he sat, he lies alone. 

But soon that wretched mother came, 

With her eyes in tears, and her heart in 
flame ; 

And—God !—hew she stood ia mute sur- 
prise 

When first the vision met her eyes, 

When first his little face she knew— 

So changed from the last and lovely hne 

It wore that morn, when she lett him 
alone, 

In tempest and storm, on a damp cold 
Stoue. 

But who ean tell the pangs she felt 

As madly in the suow she kuneit, 

And clasped him round, in her deep dis- 
tress, 

In all his chilling iciness ?>— 

The tear at once torsook her eye, 

And she raised a harsh and horrid cry, 

That seemed on its rushing wing to bear 

The last of her knowledge ot grief and 
care. 


| Oh! ne’er will she taste sweet rest again, 
For madness reigns in her woubled brain; 
For her boy she calls through day and 
night 
In coldness—iu darkuess—in pale moon- 
light 
| ** My boy !—my boy!—have you seen my 
boy ¢ 
None other thought does her mind em- 
vloy— 


Not a gleam of hope from the past can 
she borrow, 
wanders alung inthe gra Pp of her 


M4 


As sh 


orrow 





